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Scots, Brifons Lead 
Offensive in Egypt 


On the moonlit night of Oct. 23, 
United Nations troops launched an 
offensive against the Axis lines in 
Egypt (see map below). 

Our air forces had prepared the 
way. American, British, and South 
African airmen had bombed German 
air bases on the island of Crete. 
They had sunk more than 40 Axis 
supply ships in the Mediterranean 
Sea. Night after night, they had 
raided Tobruk, Axis base in Libya. 

Then came the land attack. British 
big guns fired a terrific artillery bar- 
rage against the Germans and Ital- 
ians. Under cover of this barrage, 
Scotch Highlanders and _ British 
troops led the way across No Man’s 
Land. Other United Nations troops 
in the front lines were Indians, New 
Zealanders, Greeks, Poles, and Fight- 
ing French. 

Our progress in the following days 
was slow and steady. The Germans 
had prepared thick mine-fields to 
halt the advance. 

Sappers went first, to clear open- 
ings through the mine-fields. Then 
the infantry filed through these 
openings. They were followed by 
hundreds of tanks—mostly American 
tanks, driven by British tank men. 





Eddie Rickenbacker 
Missing in Pacific 

Capt. E. V. “Eddie” Rickenbacker, 
well known aviation leader and fly- 
ing ace of World War I, was feared 
lost in the Pacific last week. Capt. 
Rickenbacker and seven Army men 
were in a plane making an inspec- 
tion tour -some- 
where in the Pa- 
cific. Capt. Rick- 
enbacker report- 
ed by radio that 
he had only one 
hour's gasoline 
left in his tanks, 
and then noth- 
ing more was 
heard from him. 

Ships and 
planes were sent to search for the 
missing airmen. Their plane was 
equipped with rubber life rafts, and 
there was some hope that they might 
be found. 

Capt. Rickenbacker was a famous 
auto-racer before he became a flier. 
During World War I, he commanded 
the 94th Aero Pursuit Squadron. He 
shot down 26 German planes. 

Last month, Capt. Rickenbacker 
became chairman of the national 
policy committee of the High School 
Victory Corps. 





Capt. Rickenbacker 





Japs Drive All-Out 
Against Guadalcanal 


The Japanese launched an all-out 
attack by land, sea, and air against 
Guadalcanal last week. Our men 
fought back gamely. 

Many hundreds of enemy troops 
landed on Guadalcanal. With can- 
non and tanks, they attacked ou 
Marines and soldiers, who drove 
them off five times. 

The Japanese were attempting to 
capture the Guadalcanal airfield 
Our planes based on this airfield 
have been our greatest weapon in 
the Solomons fighting. 

Meanwhile a very large Japanese 
fleet moved toward Guadalcanal. 
U. S. Navy ships and planes met this 
enemy fleet, and a great naval and 
air battle began. 

Our naval forces were under a 
new commander—Vice Admiral Wil- 
liam F. Halsey Jr. He is one of the 
toughest, “fightingest” men in the 
fleet. He was awarded the Navy 
Cross in World War I, and the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal in this war 
for leading attacks on the Gilbert 
and Marshall Islands. 

Admiral Halsey was placed in 
command after our Navy had lost 
seven destroyers and the aircraft 
carrier Wasp. 


Arrow on map shows United Nations offensive. Cairo, Alexandria are our bases. Matruh, Tobruk are Axis bases. 





Copyright 1942 by Field Publications. 
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Willkie Tells Nation 
About His World Trip 


In a radio address on Oct. 26, 
Wendell L. Willkie reported to the 
people on his recent round-the-world 
trip (see Oct. 12 Jr. Schol., p. 2). 

Mr. Willkie continued: “I traveled 
in a four-engined Consolidated bom- 
ber, which had been converted for 
transport service. It was operated 
with great skill by American Army 
officers. I traveled a total of 30,000 
miles” (see map above). 

Mr. Willkie said that there is an 
“enormous reservoir” 
toward America in the Middle East, 
Russia, and China. The people of 
these nations have a deep friendship 
for the United States because we are 
fighting far freedom. 

But, Mr. Willkie warned, we are 
“punching holes in the reservoir of 
good will” by making mistakes. 

First, we are not sending enough 
war materials to our allies of the 
United Nations. Sometimes the ship- 


ments are so small that the people | , 


who receive them “do not know 
whether to laugh or to weep when 
these crates and packages arrive.” 
We must increase our production 
and our shipments. 

Second, we have failed to tell our 


war aims in regard to the Eastern | § 


Hemisphere. The Atlantic Charter 
tells of our war aims for freedom in 
the West, but what about a Pacific 


of good will | 





Fd Willkie’s 30,000-Mile 
MEP Route Around theWorld 


| Map shows Willkie’s round-the-world 
route. Four -engined Consolidated 
bomber carried him 30,917 miles. 


Charter? “Is there to be no charter of 
freedom for the billion people of the 
East?” 

Third, we must change our atti- 
tude of looking down on the peoples 
of the Middle East, Russia, and 
China. We must treat these nations 
as our equals, in war and in peace. 

“We must fight our way through, 
not alone to the destruction of our 
enemies, but to a new world idea,” 
Mr. Willkie said. “We must win the 
peace.” 

















| Fitzpatrick in St. Louts Post-Dispatch 


Kaiser: ‘‘Remember 1918, Adolf.’’ 


First Lady Visits 
Britons and Yanks 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt arrived 
last week in London for a visit 
through wartime Britain. The First 
Lady was greeted with cries of “Hey- 
ah there, Mrs. Roosevelt!” and “Hi, 
Eleanor!” from Yanks on the London 
streets. 

“We welcome you here with all 
our hearts,” said Queen Elizabeth as 
she greeted Mrs. Roosevelt, in the 
midst of the usual London fog. 

While in London, Mrs. Roosevelt 
stayed at war-scarred Buckingham 
Palace. Her days were crammed with 
activities. She attended a luncheon 
with the leaders of British women. 
She made a tour of London’s East 
End, where she saw what air raids 
have done to the homes of poor peo- 
ple. She visited the historic Guild 
Hall, which was burned out by 
bombs. She stopped at the Washing- 
ton Club of the American Red Cross, 
where hundreds of grinning Yanks 
swamped her with questions about 
the folks back home. 

Mrs. Roosevelt then left London, 
to make a tour of England and Scot- 
land. She visited Mr. and Mrs. Win- 
ston Churchill at their home in the 
country. While she was making a 
talk to several thousand women of 
the Auxiliary Territorial Service, the 
air raid alarm sounded. Mrs. Roose- 
velt calmly went on with her speech. 
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ARMISTICE DAY DISCUSSION 


OVEMBER 1) is Armistice Day. On that day 24 years ago, 
the First World War ended in Victory for the Allies. The 
effort of Germany to dominate the world had been crushed. 

But the peace that followed did not endure. Once again we 
are fighting in a great World War—a Global War. 

Many schools will celebrate Armistice Day this year as World 
Government Day. They will hold discussions about the kind of 
a world that we are fighting to create. 

Junior Scholastic brings you on this page a speech by Vice 
President Henry A. W allace. A study of this important speech 
will help in discussing the subject: What We Are Fighting For. 








WHAT WE ARE FIGHTING FOR 


By Vice President Henry A. Wallace 


From “The Price of Free World Victory,” an address before the Free World Association. 


and a free world. Just as the United 


| is a fight between a slave world 
States in 1862 could not remain half 


slave and half free, so in 1942 the 
world must make its decision tor a 


complete victory one way or the other. 

As we begin the final stages of this 
fight to the death between the free 
world and the world, it is worth 
while to refresh our minds about the 
march of freedom for the common man. 
The idea of freedom—the freedom that 
we in the United States know and love 
so well—is derived from the Bible with 
its extraordinary emphasis on the dig- 
nity of the individual. Democracy is 
the only true political expression of 
Christianity. 

The treedom of the past 
150 years has been a long-drawn-out 
people's revolution. In this Great Revo- 


slave 


march ot 


lution of the people, there were the 
American Revolution of 1775. the 
French Revolution of 1792. the Latin- 


American revolutions of the Bolivarian 
era, the German Revolution of 1848. 
and the Russian Revolution of 1918. 


Each spoke for the common man in 


terms of blood om the battlefield. Some 
went to excess. But the significant thing 
is that the people groped their way to 
the light. More of them learned to 
think and work together. 

The people’s revolution aims at 
peace and not at violence, but if the 
rights of the common man are attacked, 
it unleashes the ferocity of a she-bear 
who has lost a cub... . 

And now, as we move _ ftorward 
toward realizing the Four Freedoms 
(Freedom of Speech, Freedom of Re- 
ligion, Freedom from Want, Freedom 
from Fear) of this people’s revolution, 
I would like to speak about four duties. 
It is my belief that every freedom, 
every right, every privilege has its price, 
its corresponding duty without which 
it cannot be enjoyed. The four duties 
of the people’s revolution, as I see them 
today, are these: 


The duty to produce to the limit. 


sossible to the field of battle. 
The 


iti us. 


8 
2. The duty to transport as rapidly 
"7. 


duty to fight with all that is 
































Vice President and Mrs. Wallace 


4. The duty to build a peace—just, 
charitable, and enduring. 


The fourth duty is that which in- 
spires the other three. 
We failed in our job after World 


War I. We did not know how to go 
about it to build an enduring world- 
wide peace. We did not have the nerve 
to follow through and prevent Germany 
from rearming. We did not strive 
wholeheartedly to create a world where 
there could be freedom from want for 
all the peoples. But by our very errors 
we learned much, and after this war we 
shall be in a position to utilize our 
knowledge in building a world which is 
economically, politically, and, I hope, 
spiritually sound. 

Modern science, which is a by-prod- 
uct and an_ essential part of the 
people’s revolution, has made it tech- 
nologically possible to see that all ot the 
people of the world get enough to eat. 

Half in fun and half seriously, I said 
the other day to Madame Litvinoff 
(wife of the Russian Ambassador): 
“The object of this war is to make sure 
that everybody in the world has the 
privilege of drinking a quart of milk a 
day.” She replied: “Yes, even half a 
pint.” The peace must mean a better 
standard of living for the common man, 
not merely in the United States and 
England but also in India, Russia, 
China, and Latin America—not merely 
in the United Nations but also in Ger- 
many and Italy and Japan 





f FEW YEARS 
AGO — 










AW, NOBODY'S 
GOING To 








AW, LETS WIN, 
THE WAR FIRST! 





The Fellow Who Did Not Want to Prepare for War— 











Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


—Now Does Not Want to Prepare for Peace! 
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© Plenty of Vanilla— 
Mexico Supplies It 


If your slogan is “Make mine vanilla,” 
Mexico has some good news for you. 
The production of vanilla in our south- 
ern neighbor is expected to reach an 
all-time high. 

Before the war, about two-thirds of 
the world’s vanilla supply came from 
Madagascar—the French island off 
Africa's east coast which was recently 
occupied from the British. Little vanilla 
comes from Madagascar now. Mexico 
has doubled its as and is now 
the principal U. S. source of this flavor- 
ing extract. 

The vanilla plant is a vine, and is 
usually planted alongside a small sap- 
ling or a high stake, to which it is tied 
with a strip of bark. In a short time it 
sends out “feet” which cling, like ivy, 
to the sapling or stake. 

The seed pod or “bean” is the ~ 
part of the plant which is harvested. 
looks like a large lima bean pod. ‘° 

The drying of the beans requires 
great skill. It is done only in a few 
towns where there are experts. Care 
must be taken, while drying out the 
water, not to sweat out the oil which is 
vanilla extract. 

After the beans have been thoroughly 
dried, they are sealed in tin containers 
and shipped to the United States. Here 
the oil is extracted from the beans. 
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Mexico Honors Nuno; 
Wrote National Hymn 


A Mexican Army plane last month 
brought home the ashes of Jaime 
Nuno, composer of Mexico’s national 
hymn, Ten thousand school children, 
and thousands of adults, packed the 
main square of Mexico City and sang 
the hymn. 

After composing the hymn many 
years ago, Nuné left Mexico and set- 
tled in Buffalo, N. Y. There he made 
his living by teaching singing. He 
died in "1908, and was buried in 
Forest Lawn Cemetery, Buffalo. 

To the end of his life, Jaime Nund 
had faith that some day his memory 
would be honored in Mexico. 

This is a translation of the hymn: 
At the loud cry of war all assemble: 

Then your swords and your steeds all 
pre are, 

And the earth to its center shall tremble 

When the cannon’s deep roar rends the 
alr. 

Oh, my country, entwine on thy temples 

Boughs of olive so fresh and so vernal, 

When inscribed in the heavens eternal 

Blessed peace for all the land thou dost 
see. 

But if stranger and foe, in their boldness, 

Dare to tread on thy soil they must perish. 

Then, oh my country, this thought only 
cherish, 

Every son is but a soldier for thee. 


Vincent de Pascal—Inter-American Monthly 


“SIGN HERE—to support the foreign policy of Dr. Ramon S. Castillo,” reads 
the sign on this booth in Buenos Aires. Pres. Castillo is anti-United Nations. 





. - 
Chile and Argentina 
e ” a 
Pay Friendly Visits 

The newly-appointed Foreign Min- 
ister of Chile, Joaquin Fernandez y 
Fernandez, paid a visit to Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, last week. 

The visit was important because 
Chile and Argentina are the only 
American nations which have not 
broken off relations with the Axis. 
The Argentine leaders want to influ- 
ence Chile to stand for neutrality, 
rather than joining with the United 
Nations. 

Senor Fernandez had a long con- 
ference with President Ramon S., 
Castillo of Argentina. Later he at- 
tended a meeting in honor of the 
100th anniversary of the death of 
General Bernardo O'Higgins. Gen- 
eral O'Higgins was a patriot who 
helped to liberate Chile from Span- 
ish rule in the 19th century. 

Wherever Senor Fernandez went 
in Buenos Aires, the Argentine For- 
eign Minister, Dr. Enrique Ruiz Gui- 
nazu, was almost constantly at his 
side. 

Dr. Ruiz Guinazu spoke at the 
O'Higgins celebration. He said that 
Chile and Argentina will stand to- 
gether for neutrality. 

ARGENTINES VISIT CHILE 

Meanwhile, two Argentine cruisers 
paid a visit to Santiago, the capital 
of Chile. Argentine sailors and ma- 
rines paraded in Santiago’s streets, in 
honor of Bernardo O'Higgins. Mem- 
bers of the Chilean Cabinet watched 
the parade. Later a meeting was 
held, and there were speeches about 
the strong friendship between Chile 
and Argentina. 

President Castillo of Argentina is 
in favor of neutrality, but many Ar- 
gentines do not agree with his views. 
The Chamber of Deputies (which is 
like our House of Representatives ) 
voted against Castillo’s policy. The 
Deputies favored breaking off rela- 
tions with the Axis. 

The Argentine Senate has not vot- 
ed on the question. It is believed that 
most of the Senators will support 
Castillo. 
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SATELLITE is a follower or 

attendant upon a person of im- 

portance. In astronomy, a satel- 
lite is a small planet which revolves 
around a larger planet. This week, 
we shall discuss three small nations 
which are satellites of Nazi Ger- 
many. These satellites are Hungary, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria. 

These nations occupy the northern 
and eastern parts of sthe Balkan 
Peninsula. Next week we shall dis- 
nations, occupying the 
southern and western parts of the 
peninsula, which were conquered by 
the Axis after fierce resistance. These 
nations ar 


cuss three 


e Yugoslavia, Albania, and 


Greece. 


HUNGARY, AXIS JACKAL 


Hungary is a landlocked country 
surrounded by mountains. Agricul- 
ture is the basis of Hungary's life, 
and the Hungarian plain is rich in 
wheat, maize, 
White 
pigs, and fine 
level fields 


Hungary's industries 


sugar beets and to- 
cattle 
horses graze on the 


bacco. long-horned 


re based on 
industries include 
flour milling, sugar refining, tobacco 
blending 


agriculture. The 


sunflower-soap manufac- 
turing, and cotton spinning. 

Hungary has the largest deposits 
in the world of bauxite, the ore from 
which aluminum is made. 

Before the First World War, Hun- 
gary was a part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire (see last week's 
Theme Article). At the close of 
that war. the victorious Allies broke 
up the Empire and Hungary became 
an independent re public. But much 
of Hungary's ‘ormer territory was 


taken from her and given to Czecho- 





“Black Star 


Photo 


Rumanian officer 


above: 
standing before a wall which is cov- 
ered with newspapers friendly to the 
Axis. Note swastikas on 3 papers. 


slovakia and Rumania. There was a 
period of unrest and revolution 
within Hungary, and a Soviet gov- 
ernment, like that of Russia, was 
set up. 

Admiral Nicholas Horthy, with 
the help of the Rumanian Army, 
overthrew the Soviet government. 
Hungary was proclaimed a mon- 
archy without a king, and Admiral 
Horthy was named as Regent (ruler 
in place of the king). He has been 
Regent ever since. 

The Hungarian leaders were am- 
bitious to recover the territory Hun- 
gary had lost. When Germany, 


NAZI 


SATELLITES 


AXIS NATIONS 
OF THE BALKANS 


Italy and Japan formed the Axis, 
Hungary was quick to join up. Hit- 
ler rewarded Hungary in 1938 by 
giving her a piece of Czechoslovakia 
—the Carpatho-Ukraine (see map). 

In October, 1940 Hitler decided 
to send troops through Hungary into 
Rumania. Count Csaky, the Hun- 
garian Foreign Minister, agreed to 
this plan, for he was eager to get 
a piece of Rumania. 

But Count Csaky did not want 
the Germans to attack Yugoslavia, 
Hungary’s neighbor to the south. He 
went to Yugoslavia and signed a 
pact, promising that Hungary would 
never permit German troops to 
march against Yugoslavia. On his 
return trip, he died mysteriously— 
probably at the hands of Nazi 
agents. 

Count Teleki, Hungary's Premier 


Shaded area is territory lost by Rumania to Hungary, Russia, Bulgaria. 


© 1942 by Field Publication 
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was also opposed to an attack 
against Yugoslavia. One night in 
April, 1941, the German Ambassador 
woke Count Teleki and informed 
him that German troops were 
already marching through Hungary 
to take Yugoslavia. Count Teleki 
committed suicide in protest. 

Then the Germans took control 
of Hungary. Nazis took charge of 
railroads, warehouses, banks, and 
the Hungarian Army. The Hun- 
garian troops were compelled to 
fight for the Axis. Hungary has lost 
thousands of soldiers on the Russian 
front. 

Budapest, Hungary's capital, is 
filled with Germans and their fam- 
ilies.. The wheatland of Hungary 
can now give its people little bread, 
for the Germans take the grain. 


RUMANIA—OIL AND VIOLENCE 

Rumania’s greatest importance in 
the war lies in her rich oil fields. 
She is fourth in world production of 
oil, being surpassed only by the 
United States, Venezuela and Russia. 
The Rumanian wells are now Ger- 
many’s chief source of oil and gaso- 
line for planes, tanks and trucks. 

Rumania also grows much of the 
grain on which the rest of Europe 
feeds. Besides oil and grain, she ex- 
ports timber, hides, wool, fruit, and 
tobacco. 

In Bucharest, Rumania’s capital, 
there are skyscrapers and many 
fashionable shops. Another impor- 
tant city is Ploesti, center of the oil 
industry. The rest of Rumania is a 
land of grain-fields and mud, dotted 
with the little huts of peasants. 

Until recently King Carol II ruled 
Rumania not only as a king but as a 
dictator. The only group which op- 
posed him was the Iron Guard, an 
organization like the Nazis in Ger- 
many. 

' The struggles between King Carol 
and the Iron Guard were so fierce 
and bloody that they shocked the 
world. When the Iron Guard assas- 
sinated a government leader, King 
Carol had hundreds arrested and 
jailed. The assassins were shot, and 
their bodies left in the street as a 
warning to others. This compelled 
the Iron Guard to lie low for a while. 

In August, 1940, the Russians took 
Bessarabia from Rumania. Bessa- 
rabia had belonged to Russia before 
World War I, and the Russians had 
never agreed that Rumania should 
have it. 


King Carol appealed to Germany 
for help. But the Germans answered 
by sending troops to take control of 
Rumania. Hitler then double-crossed 
Rumania by giving a piece of her 
territory to Hungary, and another 
piece to Bulgaria. 

The Rumanians were indignant at 
King Carol because of these losses. 
He fled the country in his armored 
train, through a hail of Iron Guard 
bullets. His son, Prince Michael, be- 
came king in name only. General 
Ion Antonescu became dictator. 

When the Germans invaded Rus- 
sia, the Rumanian Army joined in 
the invasion. Thousands of Ru- 
manian troops have been killed on 
the Russian front. Within Rumania, 
the King’s men, the dictator's men, 
the Iron Guardists, and _ other 
groups, are hostile to each other. 
And the Germans rule over all of 
them. Rumania is a seething vol- 
cano of hatred. 


BULGARIA—POOR PEASANTS’ LAND 


Bulgaria is no larger than Ken- 
tucky, and its population is about 
that of Massachusetts. It is one of 
the poorest nations of Europe. 

Bulgar means cultivator, or plow- 
ing peasant. Because of his poverty, 
the Bulgarian peasant uses very 
crude methods of farming. He plants 
corn by hand, plows with a wooden 
plow, and often has no draft ani- 
mals. 

The Bulgars are of the Slavic race, 
like the Russians. They have never 


Photo at right: Matches are scarce 
in the Balkans, and so tinder and 
flint are used. Photo shows a poor 
flint-seller in city of Sofia, Bulgaria. 


Photo above: Hungarian youths mo- 


bilized into the army to fight for Hit- 
ler. Only two of them are smiling. 


forgotten that it was Russia who 
freed them from Turkish rule in the 
19th century. 

Because of these ties with Russia, 
Bulgarian soldiers have not been 
sent to the Russian front — even 
though Bulgaria is a member of the 
Axis. 

Bulgaria's ruler is King Boris III. 
His wife, Queen Giovanna, is the 
daughter of the King of Italy. 

King Boris hoped to keep Bulgaria 
neutral in the war. But on March 
1, 1941, Hitler demanded that Bul- 
garia join the Axis. The Bulgarian 
Government yielded to this demand. 

King Boris said: “My Ministers 
are pro-German, my wife is pro- 
Italian, my people are pro-Russian. 
I am the only neutral in the coun- 
try.” 
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Test your “Knowledge for Victory’! These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1 HEADLINE NEWS 
Check the right ending to each of the following 


statements. Each right answer counts 5. Total, 30. 


1. The Axis base in Libya is (a) Cairo; (b) 
Tobruk; (c) Baghdad. 

2. Leading the way in the Egyptian offensive 
were British troops and (a) Irish Grenadiers; (b) 
American Rangers; (c) Canadian Mounties; (d) 
Scotch Highlanders. 

3. Missing in the Pacific last week were seven 
Army men ‘and the famed flying ace, (a) Eddie 
Rickenbacker; an Jimmy Doolittle; (c) William 
F. Halsey Jr.; (d) Douglas Corrigan. 

4. In the ae fighting, it was recently an- 
nounced that we lost the aircraft carrier (a) lowa; 
(b) Hood; (c) Houston; (d) Wasp. 

5. Wendell L. Willkie said that we are (a) send- 
ing too much equipment to our allies; (b) sending 
the right amount of equipment to our allies; (c) 
sending no equipment to our allies; (d) sending 
too little equipment to our allies. 

6. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt arrived last week 
in (a) Cairo; (b) Chungking; (c) London; (d) 
Mexico City. 


My score _____ 


2. WHAT WE ARE FIGHTING FOR 


Fill in the missing words in the following sen- 
tence. Score 3 points each. Total, 12. 


The Four Freedoms for which we are fighting 
are Freedom of . Freedom of _- 
Freedom from — , and Freedom from 


My score 


3 NAZI SATELLITES 


In front of each of the following statements are 
two letters—T and F. If the statement is true, circle 
the letter T. If the statement is false, circle the 
letter F. Score 3 points each. Total, 30. 


T F Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria occupy the 
northern and eastern parts of the Balkan 
Peninsula. 


T F Hungary's ports are on the Adriatic Sea. 
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Hitler gave Hungary a piece of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Count Csaky is Regent of Hungary. 
Rumania’s greatest importance lies in her 
steel mills. 

Bessarabia had belonged to Russia before 
World War I. 

Bulgaria is no larger than Kentucky. 
Bulgaria’s present ruler is King Carol II. 
The Bulgarian people are a Germanic race. 
Russia drove the Turks out of Bulgaria in 
the 19th century. 


My score 


A GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 


Match the phrases in the righthand column with 
the names in the lefthand column. Each right 
answer counts 4. Total, 20. 


a. President of 
Argentina 

. Composed Mexico's 
hymn 

c. Argentine Foreign 

Minister 

d. Chilean Foreign 

Minister 

Liberator of Chile 


1, Joaquin Fernandez y 
Fernandez b 
Jaime Nuné 
Ramon S. Castillo 
Bernardo O'Higgins 
Enrique Ruiz Guinazu e. 


My score ____ 


5 AVIATION—The Atmosphere 


Check the right ending to each of the following 
statements. Each right answer counts 2. Total, 8. 


1. The troposphere is (a) the lower level of the 


atmosphere; (b) the higher level of the atmosphere; " 


(c) a wind current over the tropics. 

2. The two main kinds of clouds are (a) stultified 
and cumbersome; (b) stratified and cumiliform; 
(c) latified and comestible. 

3. Rain, snow, and sleet are all (a) hydroscopes; 
(b) hydrometeors; (c) hydrophobes. 

4. Precipitation is (a) the forming of precipices 
by streams cutting into the earth; (b) the deposit- 
ing of water upon the earth; (c) the forming of 
vertical air currents. 

My score . 


My total score VQ 
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OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


WAR AIMS ARE TOPIC 
FOR ARMISTICE DAY 


Armistice Day has never been a more important occasion 
than it is this year, for it is both a symbol of a good cause 
lost and a cause to be gained. It is of greatest importance 
to the boys and girls of this nation and all the nations of the 
world who will be tomorrow’s citizens, for it will be their 
job to keep the peace won by this war. It is therefore neces- 


sary that they know what the United Nations are fighting. 


for, and the necessity of keeping faith with the aims of all 
freedom-loving peoples. 

Class debates and discussions are perhaps the best method 
of clarifying these aims in the minds of pupils. Careful 
reading of Vice President Wallace’s speech on page 4, and 
Wendell Willkie’s speech on page 3 will give pupils a 
broader interpretation of the term freedom, and of the 
duties each human being owes his freedom. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How can we build a world without war, after this war 
is won? 

2. What is meant by the statement that modern trans- 
portation and communication have reduced the size of the 
world? What ase some advantages and disadvantages of this? 


Fact Questions 


1. What are the Four Freedoms? 
2. Can you give one of the four duties of the people’s 
revolution as listed by Vice President Wallace? 


HEADLINE NEWS—pp. 2, 3 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you agree or disagree with Wendell Willkie’s re- 
port? Give reasons for your answer. 

2. Do you think the Navy and Army should make their 
losses known to the people at once? Why or why not? 


Fact Questions 


1. Who is now in charge oi our naval forces in the 
Solomons? 

2. What was the name of the aircraft carrier recently lost 
hy the Navy? 

3. What kind of defense had the Germans prepared in 
Egypt to halt the advance of United Nations troops? 

4. Who was Mrs. Roosevelt’s hostess in London? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS—p. 5 


Discussion Questions 


1. Many things that were imported by the Americas 
before the war are now being cultivated in the Western 
Hemisphere. Do you think that the Americas will ever 
become completely self-sufficient? Why or why not? 

2. Do you think that Bernardo O'Higgins would favor 
Chile’s neutrality policy, if he were alive today? 


Fact Questions 
1. Who is Dr. Ramon S. Castillo? 
2. Who was General Bernardo O'Higgins? 
3. How does the Argentinian Chamber of Deputies feel 
about Argentina’s relations with the Axis? 


4. Who was Jaime Nuno? 

5. Does vanilla come from a tree, root, or vine? 

6. Where did two-thirds of the world’s vanilla come from 
before the war? 


NAZI SATELLITES—pp. 6, 7 


This week’s Theme Article deals with three Balkan nations 
and their relation to their master—the Axis. Hitler’s reasons 
for holding these three “satellites” are clearly set forth by 
the article, and map study by the class will serve to elaborate 
these reasons. It should be pointed out that the Balkans 
might serve as a base for German military action against the 
British in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

Map study of Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria should 
touch on the importance of the Danube River. Second 
largest river in Europe, it is an avenue of vital importance 
to Germany. It provided Germany with a partial solution to 
the British blockade, for instead of bringing oil from 
Rumania by the all-water route to Hamburg, the Germans 
can now transport needed oil by barges on the Danube. 
COMING NEXT WEEK: Yugoslavia, Albania, Greece. 


Discussion Questions 


1. In the long run, will the Hungarians profit or lose by 
joining the Axis? 


Fact Questions 

1. What Balkan people can speak Russian? 

2. What is the Iron Guard? 

3. Why is Rumania so important to the Axis? 

4. What did Count Teleki do when informed that German 
troops were going to take Yugoslavia? 

5. What Balkan nation once had a Soviet government, 
like that of Russia? 

6. What is a satellite? 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA—p. 9 


Discussion Questions 

1. What do you think Hamilton meant when he stated: 
“My death might even aid my country?” 

2. Do you agree with Jefferson that “government is best 
which governs Teast”? Or do you think Hamilton was right 
when he said, “The people must be ruled by a strong 
government controlled by men of learning and wealth”? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


Fact Questions 

1. What position did Hamilton hold during the Revolu- 
tionary War? 

2. What is the present name of the political party which 
was founded by Thomas Jefferson? 


OLD ONE EYE—pp. 10, 11 


Pupils may be stimulated by this story to bring to class 
“fish stories” of actual fact which may be found in any 
reference work on fish. Wisconsin farmers, after high water 
has covered their land, often plow up still-living mud- 
minnows buried in the mud. The Alaska blackfish has been 
fed frozen to dogs and has been recovered alive after 
being thawed out by the heat of the dog’s stomach. The 
African lung-fish lives in a ball of half-dried mud during the 
dry season. The frog-fish of tropical seas have two fins 
resembling legs with which they creep along rocks like toads. 


[Continued on next page] 
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rhese and many other little-known facts about the world of 
fish will provide the class with the basis of a fascinating 
nature study. 


Discussion Questions 


1. If you had wanted Old One Eye as badly as Harvey 
did, would you have allowed him to escape? 


Fact Questions 

1. What kind of a fish was Old One Eye? 

2. What kind of bait did Harvey use to catch Old One 
Eyer 

3. What was the secret that Eddie and Tommy shared 
about Old One Eye? 


BIB AND TUCK—pp. 12, 13 


Bib’s unhappy experience at the hands of the Tuttle 
children is a good illustration of how not to administer First 
Aid. However, pupils will readily understand that today, 
more than ever, First Aid fundamentals should be common 
knowledge. Everyone should know and be ready to put into 
practice the chief rales of First Aid, which include what to 
de and what not to do when a doctor is not at hand. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What do vou think would be the advantages of the 
list of questions Bib prepared for Mrs. Tuttle? 

2. For girls only: Would you rather take care of a very 
young baby (under nine months) or a small child of from 
two to six years of age? Why? 

3. Do you think small children should be encouraged to 
play war games like “Air Raid”? Why or why not? 


=~ Questions 


. What part did Bib play in the game ot “Air Raid”? 
; What were two of the questions Bib asked Mrs. Tuttle 
about caring for the children? 


> | 


3. Why couldn't Bib take the children outdoors to play? 


AVIATION—p. 14 


The subject of weather has always been a favorite topic 
ot conversation. Yet, although almost everyone can talk 
gl bly about it, few know just what they are talking about. 
After carefully reading the article on Atmosphe re, pupils: will 
understi ind why such obseivations of weather 
“A gray sunset means a storm” or 


‘signs as 
“A ring around the moon 
means rain” generally proved to be right. 

The material for this article was prepared by Garrett 
De Mots, United States Weather Bureau. 


Discussion Questions 
1. Would you rather live at a high or low temperature? 
Give reasons tor your answer. 
2. Do vou know the 


climate? 


difterence between weather and 


Fact Questions 
1. What is a hvdrometeor? 


2. Does temperature increase or decreas« with height? 


3. What is the lower laver of atmosphere called? The 
ighes laver? 

t. In what laver of atmosphere do the « hanges of weather 
take place 








Answers to Victory Quiz, Page 8 
HEADLINE NEWS: b, d, a, d. d. c. 
WHAT WE ARE FIGHTING FOR Speech, Religion, Want, 


Fear the first two may be transposed or the last two may be 
tr iu.sposed 

NAZI SATELLITES: T, F, T, F, F, T, T, F, F, T. 

GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS: d, b, a, e, ce. 

AVIATION: a, b, b. b 












Children’s Book Week, Nov. 15-21 
With all effort directed toward victory 
With Books!,” 
Book Week, November 15-21, 
significant meaning. Every school, library, and home 


, “Forward 
which is this year’s slogan for Children’s 
takes on even more 


is faced with this question: Is there information on 
current issues available in books for young people? 

One way to answer this question is to check the 
book stock against the elements involved in the rapidly 
changing curriculum. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, recently enumerated and ex- 
panded some of these elements in the program for 
curriculum conversion in an address before the Na- 
tional Institute on Education and the War. 

The Commissioner referred first of all to occupa- 
tional information and guidance into critical services. 
There is a group of bibliographies on these subjects 
available free upon request from Occupational Infor- 
mation Service, U. S. Office of Education. 

Second, there is the new emphasis upon phvsical 
fitness. The bibliography Health in Wartime 
use of adults with young people, is distributed ‘ 
the U. S. Office of Education. 

A third element is concerned with mathematics and 
science. The Vocational Training for War Production 
Workers of the U. S. Office of Education has a Catalog 
of Instructional Materials available free on request. 

The introduction of pre-flight courses in aeronautics 
is a fourth element. Such books as Chelsea Fraser’s 
Famous American Fliers and Harold E. Hartney’s 
What the Citizen Should Know About the Air Force 
are listed in the U. S. Office of Education publications. 

Training of youth for citizenship in a democracy is 
the fifth element and one which calls for the high 
school’s continuous effort. There are such publications 
as America in a World War, by William B. Braun and 
others, and Erling M. Hunt's America Organizes to 
Win the War. 

Pre-induction training is the sixth element and is 
directly concerned with the war effort. 

For further information about Book Week write to 
Children’s Book Week Headquarters, 62 West 45th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

—Condensed from Education for Victory 
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American Education Week 


American Education Week (Novem- 
ber 8-14) is annually sponsored by the 
National Education Association, the 
American Legion, the United States 
Office of Education, and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. This 
years theme is “Education for Free 
men,” with the various days’ topics as 
follows: Sunday, “Renewing Ou 


Faith”; Monday, “Serving Wartime 
Needs”; Tuesday, “Building Strong 
Bodies”; Wednesday, “Developing 


Loyal Citizens”; Thursday, “Cultivating 
Knowledge and Skills”; Friday, “Estab 
lishing Sturdy Character”; and Satur- 
day, “Strengthening Morale for Vic 
tory.” 
Films, playlets, teachers’ manuals 
and other aids for the effective em- 
of the program are available 
offices of the National Edu- 
iva Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. Com- 
plete description of these items, to- 
gether with prices, will be found in a 
folder which the NEA will send on re- 
quest. See also “American Education 
Week News—1942.” which is a large 
press sheet with many valuable sug- 
gestions, also available from NEA office; 
and the NEA Journal 


Off the Press 


Consumer Education 

Consumer problems are getting a great 
deal ot attention in these times. A book of 
special value to the teacher is How to 
Teach Consumer Cooperation, by Dr. C. 
Maurice Wieting, formerly of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. He has 
written a thorough study of the subject, 
complete with tables, appendices and 
bibliography, as an outgrowth of personal 
experience in the Curriculum Laboratory at 
Teachers College and at the Institute for 
Consumer Education, Stephens College 
The book 1S published by 
Rrothers at $2.00 

Also of interest to teachers and adult 

me-makers is the book, What Do We 
wat Now? by Robertson, MacLeod and 
Preston. Book includes rec ipes, chapters on 
Wartime Management of Familv Finances 
Stretching the Food Dollar, Baking Day 
the Meat Problem, Buying to Advantage 
[here are 


Harper & 


ilso suggestions for conserving 
irreplaceable household equipment. (J. B 
Lippincott Company, $2.50 

A home CC 


ba | hool 


onomics text-book for hig 
boys and Adelle Davis's 
Vitality Through Planned Nutrition (Ma 
millan, $2.20). The text stresses the 


girls is 


study 
of the choice of food, nutrition rules. 

In connection with the whole consume1 
question, teachers will find two publica- 
tions of the OPA of value. They are 
Selected Bibliography on Wartime Con- 
sumer Problems and Teacher's Handbook 
on OPA’s Wartime Economic Program. 
Copies will be sent free of charge on appli- 
cation to the Educational Relations Branch, 
Consumer Division, Office of Price Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C. 
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TEACHING 


YOUR STUDENTS 


@ For ENGLISH Classes 


BOY DATES GIRL—No. 14—New revised edition 
of popular stories of high school students. Provides 


guidance & etiquette material . . . 35c ea... . 10 
or more 25c ea. 


BIB AND TUCK—No. 


; 24—Adventure stories of 
junior high school students. Teaches manners & 
etiquette to younger students ... 25c ea. ... 10 


or more 15c ea. 


READING MENUS—No. 10—Informal talks about 
books & authors by May Lamberton Becker. 160 
pes. Cloth bound. $1.00 ea. 10 or more 75c ea. 


WATCH YOUR P.Q.—( Personality Quotient)—No. 
15—An anthology of helpful information for young 


people on improving personality ... 15c ea... . 
10 or more 10c ea 


HOW TO JUDGE MOTION PICTURES & How To 
Organize A Photoplay Club—No. 12—A handbook 
for photoplay analysis & enjoyment ... 20c ea. 

10 or more 15c ea. 


HANDBOOK FOR AMATEUR BROADCASTERS— 
No. 20—Practical directions for school broadcasts— 
64 pegs . 25c ea. . . . 10 of more 20c. ea. 


SCHOLASTIC RADIO PLAYS—No. 21—Each play 
is 15 minutes long, can be produced after brief re- 
hearsal. Use coupon for complete list of 25 plays. 


HERE WE ARE—No. 3—Stories from SCHOLAS- 
TIC Magazine selected by Ernestine Taggard, 
Literary editor. Cloth Bound, 404 pages . . . $2.50. 


BEST HIGH SCHOOL WRITING—No. 11 — Anthol- 


my. of prize winning writing by students in 1941 
. $2.00 
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How to Judge Motion Pictures 
Reading Menus 
Best High School Writing 
Watch Your P.Q. 
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WILL ENJOY USING 


@ For SOCIAL STUDIES Classes 


WAR FOR FREEDOM—No. 25—New 64-page war 
atlas handbook with 17 large maps, 25 war photos 
+++ 15 or more ONLY 10c ea. . . . 5 copies 15c 
ea... . single copy 25c. 


LAND OF LIBERTY—No. 6—A regional study of 
U. S. illustrated with hundreds of photos, maps, 
etc. 128 pages . . . 10c ea. for 10 or more... 
single copy 25c. 


CONGRESS AT WORK—No. 7—The story of how 
our laws are made and the men who make them. 
For civics & government classes. 32 pgs. . . - 15c 
ea. .. . 10 copies 10c ea. 


WINDOWS ON THE WORLD—No. 4—A youth's 
eye view of modern times by K. M. Gould, editor 
of SCHOLASTIC. Cloth Bound, 413 pgs. $3.00. 


@ Make Your Classroom Attractive 


LITERARY MAP OF U. S.—No. 1 — Pictorial ma 
beautifully lithographed in 5 colors, size 33” x 22”. 
Shows landmarks, authors, etc. . . . NOW 75c ea. 


HISTORICAL MAP OF U.S.—No. 1A — Pictures 
main events & actors in drama of U. S. History. 


Size same as above . . . Originally $1.00 .. . NOW 
REDUCED TO 75c ea. 


BOTH MAPS—No. 1 & 1A—described above .. . 


Original price $2.00 . . . now both maps postpaid 
for ONLY $1.00. 


PLEDGE TO THE FLAG—beautifully lithographed in 
5 colors, handsome frame .. . No. 2—Large size 
22” x 28” $1.50... No. 2A—Small size 11” x 14” 
ONLY 75c. 


PAINTING OF FLAG—Reproduction of 


beautiful 
painting of flag known as “Sentinel of Freedom” 
. . . No. 31—Mounted $1.00 . . . No. 32—Framed 
—$2.00. 


@ CLOTH BOUND BOOKS 
ONLY 49c EACH 


ROGET'S THESAURUS by Peter Mark Roget, 
No. 26—Classifies words and phrases by ideas. 


IMMORTAL LYRICS—No. 27—An anthology of 
English lyric poetry edited by Hudson Strode. 


$O YOU THINK IT’S NEW—by Wilfred Funk— © 
No. 28—A parade of fascinating facts. 


WE SAW IT HAPPEN—No. 29—13 


top notch 
N. Y¥. Times reporters’ own stories. 


WEEK-END COMPANION—No. 30—by F.P.A., 


Deems Taylor, etc., fun, wit & wisdom. 
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TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON (1757-1804 


He Always Thought First of His Country’s Welfare 


OUTHFUL Alexander Ham- 
ilton fought bravely during 
the Revolution as General 
Washington’s military secre- 
tary, and when only 29 he took 
a leading part in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787. 
Hamilton’s plans were re- 
jected during the Convention, 
but he did more than any other 
man to get the Constitution 
approved by the states. 
As our first Secretary of the 


Treasury, Hamilton paid off the 
nation’s debts, encouraged in- 
dustry, and worked for a pow- 
erful national government. He 
was opposed by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who feared that a power- 
ful government would destroy 
states’ rights. This quarrel led to 
the formation of our first politi- 
cal parties—Thomas Jefferson’s 
Republicans (now the Demo- 
cratic party) and Alexander 
Hamilton’s Federalists. 














GBS MEMBERS OF PRESIDENT WASHINGTON’S FIRST CAB- 
INET, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY HAMILTON AND SEC 
RETARY OF STATE THOMAS JEFFERSON QUARRELED BITTERLY 
AND SOON WERE LEADING OPPOSING POLITICAL PARTIES, 
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DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN 





gn 1187-88 HAMILTON PERSUADED JAMES 
MADISON AND JOHN JAY TO JOIN HIM IN 
WRITING 7HE FEDERALIST PAPERS, WHICH 
DEFENDED THE CONSTITUTION AND URGED 
THE STATES TO APPROVE IT. 
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REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES - JEFFERSON AND BURR~ RECEIVED 
AN EQUAL NUMBER OF ELECTORAL VOTES AND CONGRESS 
HAD TO DECIDE WHICH ONE SHOULD BE PRESIDENT. 
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EQVHEN HAMILTON ALSO PREVENTED BURR FROM BE- 
COMING GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK, BURR CHALLENGED 












ON JULY II, 1804. [a 
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HAMILTON TO A OVEL AT WEEHAWKEN, NEW JERSEY 


MEANS LITTLE. 





























LGJAMILTON FIRED IN THE AIR AND WAS MORTALLY WOUNDED 
BY BURRS SHOT. 


AND HELPED TURN PUBLIC OPINION AGAINST DUELING. 


HIS DEATH RUINED BURR'S POLITICAL CAREER 
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STORY ABOUT A FISH WHO WAS AS TOUGH AS THEY COME 


> 


OLD OM EYE 


By 
William D. Potter 


“ZT KNEW it,” said Tommy Skinner. 
| He held the spark plugs up to 

Harvey Ridge. “They look as 
though someone had stuck chewing 
gum on the points. This motor’s in 
bad shape. Why, if we went clear up 
to the other end of Lake Millecoquin 
after ‘Old One Eye’ with your mo- 
tor like this, we might never get 
back again.” 

White-headed Eddie Finch nod- 
ded. “Uh-huh. I warned you, Har- 
vey. Once you let Tommy get your 
outboard apart, you can just forget 
all about fishing.” 

Tommy went back to work on the 
motor, and after a minute Harvey 
asked impatiently, “Are we all set to 
go tonight?” 


OMMY stared at him. “Youre 

really set on getting Old One Eye, 
aren't you?” 

“Come on into the house,” Harvey 
said. He led them into his father's 
den. All over the walls were fish— 
all kinds of them. Even catfish from 
Georgia and tarpon from Florida. 
“Dad's got all kinds here,” said Har- 
vey, “but he’s never been able to get 
Old One Eye. I want him because 
he'll mean something. People won't 
say, ‘Oh, you've got a nice pike up 
there.’ They ‘ll say, “Why, that’s Old 
One Eye!’ 

“Sounds good,” Tommy said, “but 
youll never get him up on that wall. 
He’s too much of a fish.” 

Harvey flushed. “He going to be 
up there. And he’s going to be right 
across from the door where every 
one can see him.” 

During the afternoon the boys 
kept their eyes on the sun. As it 
began to se ttle they piled into their 
boat—The Mary Ann. Mike, Eddie’s 
little brother, carried the lunch bas- 
ket. They slid their feet among the 
casting rods and bait boxes, roared 
up the three-mile stretch of Lake 





Millecoquin and drifted into a quiet 
lagoon. 

There they dropped anchor and 
using weedless spoons, fished in four 
foot of water for an hour without a 
strike. 

“There’s no question about it,” 
Tommy said. “If Old One Eye's 
around, he'll be coming up into the 
shallows after chubs pretty soon. 
I’m switchin’ to a surface bait.” He 
fussed about in his bait box and 
out a “plunker.” Eddie stuck to 
“daredevil,” but Harvey changed to 
a minnow with a perch finish. 

There was no sound save the 
gentle whir of reels and the faint 
spray of water from lines as the baits 
splashed in the water. 

“Maybe if we eased in toward 
shore—” Tommy suggested. There 
was a small splash. “Little one 
again,” Tommy snorted disgustedly. 

“They'll scoot home quick enough 
if Old One Eye shows up,” Harvey 
said. 

“Why can’t you get him off your 
mind?” Eddie said. “Why don’t you 
just fish? There’s lots of pike in here 
almost as big.” 

“I don’t want one almost as good.” 

“Harvey, you really mean what 


you said about stuffing Old One 
Eye?” Tommy asked. 

Harvey stopped retrieving his bait. 
“More than anything I ever set out 
to do, Tommy. I'll never get any sat- 








« 





TMawteations by Herve Stein 


They drifted into a quiet lagoon. 


isfaction out of fishing until I've got 
Old One Eye up where every one 
can see him.” 

There was a sudden splash that 
sounded like a tub of iron washers 
thrown overboard, then a series of 
wild explosions. Harvey's reel oF 
to screech. Standing up, he yelled 
“T've caught a shark. I've caught a 
shark!” 

“Sit down,” Tommy shouted. “Give 
him all the line he wants.” 

“Reel him in,” Eddie contradicted. 
“Get him in the boat before you lose 
him.” 

“Chop him loose!” 
in alarm. 

The water out among the lilies 
boiled up and then subsided. Har- 
vey stood, his rod arched. “I’m pull- 
ing,” he said, “but nothing happens.” 

“That old lunker knows his stuff,” 
said Tommy. “He’s wrapped the line 
around a lily root. Might be a bass.” 

“You can’t keep a tight line on that 
old fish and a lily pad at the same 
time!” Eddie shouted. “Pull!” 

Harvey pulled. The line sang off 
toward the middle of the lake. 

“There he goes!” Mike whooped 
in relief. 

That didn’t mean a thing. Har- 
vey struggled for three-quarters of 
an hour before he worked the fish up 
to the boat. It came floating up in 
the light of Mike’s flashlight like a 
long, dark log. There, glaring up at 
them with its undershot jaws gaping, 
was the ugliest fish in the lake—goal 
of every fisherman—Old One 9 
From one scarred side of its hea 
cyclopean eye glared evilly. 

“I've caught him,” Harve —_ 
“You said I couldn’t. Wait till I show 


Mike shouted 
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him to Dad! Then I guess maybe——” 
his voice broke in awe. “Golly! He’s 
a fighter!” 

Tommy's voice had a frog in it. 
“He sure is.” Gently he netted the 
exhausted pike and lifted him into 
the boat. He donned leather gloves 
and unhooked the bait from Old One 
Eye’s bony mouth and dropped it 
overboard. 

Harvey played the flashlight over 
the fish. “He’s a champion. He’s not 
afraid of anything—not even the 
humans.” 

Tommy and Eddie and Mike 
lapsed into a miserable silence. Har- 
vey snapped a stringer on Old One 
Eye and lowered him back into the 





water, trailing behind the boat. 


WAIKE pulled up the anchor. Har-| 
NW vey wrapped the starting cord | 
around the flywheel and yanked the | 
motor into a roar. Tommy spoke to | 
Eddie just once on the way back | 
and that was to say, “Eddie, remem- | 


year?” Bnt Eddie kept his head 


rushed past. 

They docked. Mike dragged the 
anchor out and dropped it into the 
water on the other side of the dock. | 
Harvey unscrewed the clamps of the | 


motor and heaved it up to Tommy. | 


stringer lying in the bottom. 

“Hey,” he said, flashing the light 
around, “what you got Old One Eye | 
tied to, anyway?” 

Harvey grinned shamefacedly into 
the light. “I got to thinking on the 
way back—about stuffing him and 
all—I let him go—” 

Mike gulped out, “Oh, Harvey, Im 
glad!” 

Tommy chuckled. “Harvey, we| 
couldn't tell you—when you felt the 
way you did at first—but Eddie and 
I caught Old One Eye last year. And 
then when we got him almost| 
home—” | 

Eddie broke in and helped Tom- 
my out. “What he’s trying to say, 
Harvey, is that we couldn't eat him.” 

Harvey sighed. He coiled the 
stringer up and tossed it out on the 
dock. “That’s right. And you can't 
mount a fish that has personality.” 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








“Old One Eye” is used here, slightly con- 
densed, by permission of the author, William D. 
Potter, and the publishers, Story Parade. 


LONE SCOUT 
She Story of 


Vincent J. Schaefer 


Mosr boys like to play Indian, 
but Vince Schaefer liked to study 


Indians. 


He studied Indians by studying 
ber when you and I came up here | arrowheads. He could learn a great deal 
and fished for Old One Eye last! about a tribe’s culture from the arrowhead it used. 
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Vince was a Lone Scout, and through the ‘“‘Letter Corner” of the 
down and stared into the water as it | Lone Scout paper, he started writing to Lone Scouts all over the world 


who were interested in archaeology. 


That’s what really started Vince thinking. Before long he and some 
of his classmates were publishing a magazine on archaeology. 

Scouting introduced Vince to many interesting fields of study. And 
these studies stood him in good stead in later years for, when he was a 
sophomore, Vince had to leave high school and go to work. 

First he worked as an apprentice machinist at the G.E. He grad- 
Eddie gathered up the bait boxes.| uated to become a toolmaker and later a model maker in the lab. In 
He was the first to see the empty | between times he was a tree surgeon and an assistant archaeologist. 

j When he wasn’t on the job, he was studying—teaching himself. 
He must have been a good teacher, for in 1933 Dr. Langmuir, famous 
obel Prize winner, asked Vince to be his assistant in the G-E Re- 
search Laboratory. Together they 





ing. 


have shared many adventures in 
science. 

Vince has never stopped study- 
Old barns, frost patterns, 
photography, fossils, caves. .. . 

“I like to take something, learn 
as much about it as I can, and then 
turn to something else,” he says. 
But he never really loses interest in 
anything. (He’s still adding to his 


collection of 8000 arrowheads.) 

As a hobby, he developed a method of capturing and preserving 
snowflakes. This process is now used with the electron microscope to 
learn more about the metals going into our tanks and planes. 

Right now Vince is studying harder than ever before; he is working 
on vital war problems. But he still finds time for scouting! 

“‘We only point the way for others to carry on,” is the way the young 
scientist looks at research. And America is counting on the keen, ambi- 
tious boys of today to carry on—to inquire further into the unknowns, 
to seek new wonders, and to point the way to a greater future. General 


Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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| BIB AND TUCK | 


IB was very serious about her 
B new job of looking after Mrs. 

Tuttle’s children on Saturday 
afternoons. Friday, after school, she 
went by and talked to Mrs. Tuttle 
and met the two little girls, Perky 
and Boots. 

The children seemed very well- 
behaved, but Bib wasn’t taking any 
chances on their “company man- 
ners.” As soon as they'd left the room, 
she asked Mrs. Tuttle a list of ques- 
tions which she had prepared, in ad- 
vance. Would the children be able to 
dress themselves after their nap? Yes, 
Mrs. Tuttle said, and their clean 
clothes would be laid out on a chair. 
Could they have something to eat if 
they said they were hungry? Yes, 
there would be bread and jam and 
milk in the kitchen. Could they go 
outdoors to play? Not unless it was 
a clear, sunshiny day—both the chil- 
dren had had colds recently. And 
where could she reach Mrs. Tuttle 
in case of an emergency? The Civil- 
ian Volunteer office, telephone num- 
ber, 5910. 





N SATURDAY Bib arrived 

promptly at two o'clock, the hour 
agreed upon. Mrs. Tuttle had on her 
hat and coat and was ready to leave. 
She told Bib that the children usu- 
ally woke up about two-thirty so, 
after Mrs. Tuttle had gone, Bib sat 
down in the living room to wait. She 
glanced out the window, hoping to 
see a ray of sunshine, but the skies 
were gray. Well, she'd just have to 
entertain them indoors, read or play 
games. 

She tiptoed across the room and 
scanned the bookshelf. Alice in Won- 
derland, Heidi, Bambi, Pinocchio. 

Hmmm, she hoped the little girls 
were as nice as their library. She 
picked up Pinocchio. Goodness, what 
a fresh, clean, copy! 

She had just settled herself on the 
sofa when suddenly there was a loud 
yelp from the children’s bedroom. 
Bib hurriedly put down the book 
and rushed to the rescue. 

“Waaa!” Boots was tearing around 
the room, while Perky chased her 
little sister with a fly-swatter. 

Bib managed to intercept Perky 
and stood between them. “What's 
the matter?” 


FIRST AID 


“She took my jelly beans,” Perky 
said furiously. 

“Did you offer to share them with 
her?” Bib asked, determined to see 
fair play. 

“I gave her half,” Perky replied 
grudgingly. “Mummy made me.” 

Bib turned to Boots. “Well, then I 
think you'd better return Perky’s 
jelly beans to her.” 

“I tan’t. They’s gone.” Boots stuck 
out her stomach and snickered. 

“Then you'd better apologize for 
taking something that wasn’t yours,” 
Bib said firmly. 

“*Pologize.” Boots strutted across 
the room and started putting on her 
clothes. 

“Nerts,” Perky said in disgust, her 
eyes on Bib. 


HILE the children were dress- 

ing, Bib delivered a lecture on 
“other people’s property,” but she 
didn’t know whether it did any good. 
She also promised Perky an extra 
piece of bread and jam for her mid- 
afternoon lunch, Perky accepted this 
indifferently, but devoured both 
pieces later in the kitchen. Boots 
hardly noticed. In fact, she had a 
time finishing her one piece. 

When Bib had cleaned up the 
dishes, she took the children into the 
living room. “Suppose we read 
some, she suggested. “Pinocchio 
or— 

“Nerts to that,” Perky said. “I'd 
rather play Flying Tigers.” 

“No!” Boots stomped her feet. “I 
always have to be a sappy Jap—and 
I won't!” 


“ih 





“O-kay,” Perky agreed so quickly 
that it surprised Bib. “Let's play Air 
Raid then. Boots, you can be a Red 
Cross Nurse and I'll be Air Raid 
Warden.” 

“Oh, goody! I'll get my aprun ‘n’ 
cap!” Boots rushed out of the room. 

“That's very nice of you, Perky,” 
Bid said, “to play something Boots 
wants to. Now what shall I be?” 

“You? Oh, you'll be the victum!” 
Perky replied, as Boots reappeared, 
wearing her apron and cap, and 
carrying a box of rags for bandages. 

“When I give the siren, everybody 
run for cover,” Perky ordered and 
immediately let out a loud wailing 
sound. “Air Raid! Air Raid! Clear the 
streets!” she shouted at the top of 
her lungs. 

Boots made for the sofa, so Bib 
crawled under the table. Perky, 
meanwhile, was swooping around 
the room, screaming, “Bam! Bam!” 
This was followed by a shrill whistle 
and a “Bang!,” then a series of rat-a- 
tat-tats. Perky, it seemed, was the 
Warden, the bombs, and the anti-air- 
craft guns! 


FTER a few minutes, though, 
things quieted, and Bib was 
relieved. Much more and the neigh- 
bors might think there really was an 
air raid. 

“Here, Nurse, here’s a man who's 
hurt!” Perky called, standing by the 
table. 

Boots scampered across the room. 
“Lie down, you're hurt—bad!” she 
said to Bib. 

“Oh, er—excuse me.” Bib flopped 





“Now tie her wrists together so | can give her the Fireman’s Carry.” 
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on the floor, cracking her elbow 
against the table leg. “Owww!” she 
moaned realistically. 

“Jeepers!” Perky exclaimed. “This 
man has a broken leg, and his face 
is burnt to a crisp. He’s bad—” 

“We need a splinter for his leg!” 
Boots cried. 

“No time for, that—tie his legs to- 
gether, like Pop showed us, and 
bandage his face!” Perky shouted. 

They had just completed tying 
her legs together when the phone 
rang. Bib made an attempt to rise, 
but Perky pushed her down. “Don't 
move, you'll die!” By that time Boots 
was already at the phone and Bib 
heard her say, “Hello? .. . Who? . 
Wrong number.” She slammed 
down the phone and hurried back to 
the scene of action. 

Bib was about to ask who it was, 
when Perky said to Boots, “Now tie 
her wrists together so I can give her 
the Fireman's Carry.” 

From her First Aid book Bib re- 
membered this as a method of carry- 
ing an injured person. “But, Perky, 
you can t—" 

“Pay no ‘tention to him, Perky,” 
Boots said. “He’s deliryumus.” 

Bib was more or less helpless, any- 
how, with her legs tied together, but 
she began to struggle in earnest 
when she heard footsteps on the 
front porch and the doorbell rang. 
“Get me out of this and dont ; answer 
the door until—” 

But Boots was already there and, 
when she opened the door, Tuck 
stepped in. “Is Bib Tucker—” he 
began, and then caught sight of her 
on the floor. With a whoop of 
laughter he collapsed in the nearest 
chair. “Golly, you—you look like 
something left over from Hallowe- 
en!” he howled. 

“Wh-what are you doing here?” 
Bib demanded through her muzzle. 

“Mom wants to know what you 
did with the sugar ration card. She 
phoned but— golly, how'd they ever 
get you in such a fix?” he giggled. 

“This is First Aid—and very good 
First Aid, too,” Bib said indignantly, 
at the same time deciding that she'd 
have to call for Second Aid to untie 
her wrists and get to the sugar ration 
card in her pocket. 
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IT’S SPIRIT 
AND ENERGY 
THAT COUNT 








A source of both is this 
famous whole grain food 


The morale vitamin—B,—is nourish- 
ment for the nerves. It also helps 
convert the foods we eat into body 
energy. 

A good source of Vitamin B, is 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat, which 
also gives you all the plentiful en- 
ergy of pure whole wheat. 


Nabisco Shredded Wheat is down- 
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EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD 








right good to eat. You can enjoy 
these crisp, tender biscuits and know 
you're eating something that kicks 
up your spirit and energy. 





Baked by NABISCO...NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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ARPIATION .. 


O YOU know that you live at 
ID the bottom of an ocean? Yes, 
. you probably spend your en- 
tire life at or near the bottom of a 
vast ocean of air. It is called the at- 
mosphere of the earth. 

The ocean of air, just like an ocean 
of water, is pulled to the earth by the 
power of gravity. In other words, the 
atmosphere has weight. We don't 
feel the weight of the air pushing 
down on us, but nevertheless (if we 
live near sea level) we are all under 
a pressure of about 15 pounds per 
square inch. 

If we could decrease the height of 
this ocean of air, then we would also 
decrease its weight, and thus de- 
crease the pressure it exerts on us. 
We can't actually change the height 
of the atmosphere. But we can ex- 
Pees a decrease in air pressure 

y climbing a mountain, or by flying 
upward in a plane. When we reach a 
height of 18,000 feet, one-half of the 
atmosphere is below us, and one-half 
is above us. Therefore the air pres- 
sure is only half what it is at sea 
level. It is only about 7.5 pounds per 
square inch. 

Temperature, as well as pressure, 
decreases with height (up to about 7 
miles). The thermometer goes down 
about 3° Fahrenheit every time we 
rise 1,000 feet. Suppose the tempera- 
ture at the foot of a mountain is 90°. 
The mountain is 20,000 feet high. 
When we reach the top of the moun- 
tain, the temperature has fallen 
20 x 3°, or 60°. The temperature on 
top of the mountain is 30°. 


THE TWO “SPHERES” 

The atmosphere is divided into 
two layers. The lower layer is called 
the troposphere, and the higher layer 
is called the stratosphere. 

The changes and movement of 
weather all take place in the tropo- 
sphere. Within that layer, the tem- 
perature decreases with increasing 
height; Glouds are formed; winds 
blow this way and that; and vertical 
air currents (up-and-down currents) 
often occur. 

In the stratosphere, the tempera- 
ture remains nearly the same with 
increasing height. Usually there are 
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no clouds in the stratosphere. The 
winds are steady, and there are no 
vertical currents. 

All clouds come from the water 
vapor in the air. When moist air is 
cooled, the water vapor condenses 
to form a cloud. 

When you breathe out on a winter 
day, you can “see your breath.” This 
is really a small cloud. It is formed 
when your warm breath, cooling 
rapidly, condenses as it leaves your 
mouth. 


KINDS OF CLOUDS 


How many different kinds of 
clouds are there? It might seem that 
there are hundreds, but in general 
they can be divided into two classes: 
stratified and cumuliform. 

Stratified clouds are layer clouds— 
often a grey layer over the whole 
sky. 

Cumuliform clouds appear as 
piles or heaps. One of this group is 
the big, white, fluffy cloud which 
you see on summer afternoons. An- 
other is the big “thunderhead” which 
often comes with heavy showers. 

A cloud that is formed near the 











ground is called a fog. On calm, 
clear nights the air near the ground 
is cooled. The water vapor con- 
denses, forming a fog. When the sun 
appears in the morning, the fog 
begins to evaporate. 

Precipitation is the depositing of 
water upon the earth in one form or 
another. In the science of weather, 
the different forms of precipitation 
are called hydrometeors. 

The most common hydrometeor is 
rain. Snow is a common hydrometeor 
during winter, except in hot regions. 

Sometimes in winter rain is pro- 
duced in*warm air high in the atmos- 
phere. The raindrops fall out of the 
warm air and into cold air. They 
freeze as they pass through the cold 
air, and reach the ground as little 
pellets of ice. This hydrometeor is 
called sleet. 

At other times the rain does not 
freeze until it strikes the ground. 
Then it forms a thin coat of ice 
called glaze. 

Hail is a hydrometeor that occurs 
only in summer. Raindrops falling 
through a thunderhead strike a ver- 
tical wind current. This current car- 
ries them up to colder air, where 
they freeze. Then they fall down 
through the cloud again, and more 
water condenses on the frozen rain- 
drops. They may be carried up again 
and down again, several times, until 
large hailstones are formed. 
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REPUBL 1C P-47 One of the world’s fastest fighters at high 


altitudes. Has a 2,000-horsepower, 


“THUNDERBOLT” cylinder, aircooled Pratt & Whitney engine. 


No foreign pursuit has an engine anywhere 
near this horsepower. Thunderbolt is 33 feet long, 41 feet between wing 
tips, heavily armed. Soon to be tried in action by U. S. Army Air Forces. 
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Joke of the Week 






Top joke this week came from Rich- 
ard Smith, Jr. H.S., Albia, Iowa. 

Diner: “A fried egg, please. Don't 
fry it a minute after the white is cooked. 
Don’t turn it over. Not too much fat. 
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One pinch of.salt and no pepper. Well, 
what are you waiting for?’ 

Waitress: “The hen’s name is Mary. 
Is that all right, sir?” 


Slow Burn 


“Hey, mister, your engine’ s smoking!” 
“Well, it’s old enough.” 


Bob ‘Andreasen, Doty School, Detroit, Mich. 
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1. Sixth tone of the musical scale. 
3. Conjunction suggesting a choice. 
6. Premier of Vick French government. 
8. Greasy liquid lighter than water. 
10. The self (pl.). 

2. Preposition showing where. 

13. Amount of surface ( pl.) 

14. Abbreviation for road. 

15. To pass a rope through a block. 
18. To command. 

19. Adverb meaning in that manner. 


21. To — 


24. Exclamation of surprise or joy. 

25. Garment worn by men of ancient 
Rome. 

26. Contraction of ever. 


27. Capital of Unoccupied France. 
28. Exclamation meaning be still! 
29. Prefix meaning formerly. 


Adjective meaning the whole of. 
Across. 

Anger. 

. Barrier by which an entrance is closed. 
. One who loads. 

. State of W. L. Willkie. ( abbrev.). 

. Steamship (abbrev.). 

13. To declare confidently. 

15. City on Don River, Russia. 

16. Abbreviation for editor. 

17. Shift from one direction to another. 
19. Personal pronoun, feminine. 

20. Poles with flat ends used in rowing. 
21. Abbreviation for street. 

22. A Greek shield or protection. 

23. Every. person or thing. 

26. Organ of sight. (Solution next issue. ) 


month ON 


Last Week’s Solution 

ACROSS—1-NRA; 4-pa; 6-Aleutian; 8-teen; 
9-an; ll-van; 13-SOS; 15-bat; 16-tied; 19-isle; 
20-arm; 21-rut; 23-F.D.R.; 25-pt.; 26-Ural; 29- 
Japanese; 31-I’m; 32-get. 

DOWN-—l-net; 2-rues; 3-ate; 4-Pa.; 5-anon; 
6-Alaska; 7-invader; 10-no; 12-at; 14+-stirrup; 
15-Bel; 17-ism; 18-battle; 20-A.D.; 22-up; 23-Fiji; 
24-bane; 27-rag; 28-let; 30-a.m. 



























































Read These Rules Carefully 


lL Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 
_ - Study the scene above and list on a sheet 


of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 
a slogan, totaling 10 words or less, on Planters 
Peanuts. 
3. Each contestant may submit more than one 

entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top 
of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture 
securely to your entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 4, 1943. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 

and whose slogans are considered most accurate 

and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Scholastic, World Week and Junior 
Scholastic, February 1, 1943 issues. In the event 
of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identical 
with that tied for will be awarded each tying 
contestant. 
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THE WINNING 

COMBINATION 
PLANTERS SALTED 

PEANUTS AND 
yume BLOCK f 


atch that pass! 
Yes, and watch the fellow who passed it. 
Perfect timing and coordination. Plenty of 
stamina, too. The kind you can get only from 
eating energy foods. And when you think 
of energy foods, remember that vitamin-rich 
PLANTERS PEANUTS are right on the first 


team. They’re as well-known for energy as 
they are for flavor—and there’s no flavor like 
the delicious taste of fresh, crisp, meaty, salted 
peanuts! Have you tried some lately? If not, 
get acquainted with ‘“MR. PEANUT” today. 
When his picture is on the package, you 
know you‘’re getting genuine PLANTERS. 








BIG, NEW WAR ATLAS—WITH PICTURES OF U. S. PLANES AND SHIPS! 


Just send 10¢ and empty Planters bags! 


C When something happens, see where it happens Army and Navy—and illustrates and describes 
—in the new Planters WAR ATLAS! This remark- the various types of U. S. fighting planes and 
able new book contains war maps of every part warships. Just mail 10c and four empty 5c Plant- 


of the globe—including time zones of the world, ers Peanut bags or 10c and four empty 5c Plant- 
a flight map, and Western Hemisphere Defense ers Jumbo Block wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
Map. It pictures all the insignia of the U. S. 10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Send for yours now! 
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